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to cross into our territory before Mexico could permit 
our troops to cross the boundary into Mexico in the 
pursuit of the hot trail, yet much suffering from hunger 
in Mexico has been forestalled, reciprocal trade advan- 
tages have been provided, the misunderstandings of five 
years have been largely eliminated, and concrete evi- 
dences of genuine friendship are now before the peoples 
of both countries. Thus do we choose at last to "go in 
and clean up Mexico." We extend our felicitations to 
our own Ambassador, Mr. Fletcher; to Ambassador 
Bonillas, and to President Carranza's special envoy, 
Mr. Rafael Nieto; but especially glad are all right- 
minded men that we of the United States are going 
forth to preserve the sanctity of international contracts 
with a record of achievement without the force of arms 
in Mexico. 



OUR BREAKDOWN IN RUSSIA 

No international cook has appeared capable of 
unscrambling the Russian omelet. There seems 
to be a Russian Government — though our Ambassador, 
Mr. Francis, has left Petrograd. The conservatives of 
Ukrainia have seceded from Russia, set up an inde- 
pendent republic, and financed, we are told, by the Bank 
of England and officially recognized by the French Gov- 
ernment, have made a separate peace with the Central 
Powers. The radical Bolsheviks announced the war 
between Russia and Germany to be at an end, and have 
tried to stop it by "just not fighting." They said they 
were at peace with Germany and Austria, but even yet 
have signed no treaty to that effect. Indeed, the pros- 
pects are for a Russian offensive against the German on- 
slaughts. The conflict between the bourgeois and the 
Bolsheviki in the Ukraine is on. Polish troops are mov- 
ing into Russia. The Bolsheviki are fighting Russian 
forces in Bessarabia. In the meantime, the safety of 
the Russian revolution, upon which we had banked such 
high hopes and officially recognized, is threatened by 
the stupidity of the might-worshiping Germans. AVhat 
the future is to be in that unhappy land is impossible to 
foretell. At present it is apparently hopelessly scram- 
bled, and there are intimations that what Hamlet said 
of Denmark is true of Russia. 

The tragedy of the situation began in the early days 
of November last. And the blame for it all lies pri- 
marily with us and our associates. When Premier 
Kerensky was spending every ounce of his strength that 
the Baltic fleet might be heartened to defend the 
Fatherland, placing himself personally at the head of 
fighting columns that the army might be stabilized, 
when the Germans were in fact withdrawing on a wide 



front between the Bay of Riga and the Dwina, the only 
thing Kerensky needed to cement the unco-ordinated 
forces of the new Russian machine was a clear, definite 
statement of the Allied aims. Kerensky's plea for such 
a statement was met by the assurance that the Allies 
would soon have a conference for the purpose of making 
such a statement. On the first day of November Ke- 
rensky's influence was still strong, as illustrated by the 
victories of the non-partisan and conservative socialists 
over the radical Bolsheviki throughout the municipal 
elections of Russia. At that election, in the larger towns 
the average Bolsheviki vote was only 7 per cent, while 
in the smaller towns it was only 2.2 per cent. Kerensky 
banked his all upon the promise of the Allies to state 
their terms at the coming council. Six days later, now 
November 7, Colonel E. M. House, with his seven asso- 
ciates, arrived in Great Britain to attend the Council. 
It was announced by all the governments that the com- 
ing conference "would not consider the matter of war 
aims." The next day the Maximalists deposed Premier 
Kerensky and took possession of the government at 
Petrograd. These are the simple facts of the most stu- 
pendous blow to the forces arrayed against Germany 
since the war began. 

The most discouraging outstanding fact in our present 
predicament is that we have not yet learned the lesson 
which the unnecessary downfall of Kerensky teaches. 
It should be a service to our military purposes to recog- 
nize frankly that there is no unanimity of aims with 
the nations arrayed against Germany; that President 
Wilson's plea for the safety of democracies has little 
official standing outside the United States except with 
the labor groups. The Premier of France has no in- 
terest in President Wilson's "association of nations/' 
and in substance says so. Official Italy is concerned 
primarity with "rectifying" her borders. It is difficult 
to imagine Japan subscribing to the doctrine of democ- 
racy' and self-determination as we understand it. If 
proof of our failure to unify our aims is needed, it is 
in the ease with which the clever von Hertling dispelled 
the force of President Wilson's address of February 11. 

The only thing we and our Allies are united upon is 
that we must win this war. But in the absence of a 
definite and a mutually agreed upon program we be- 
lieve it to be impossible to win this war. So once again 
we call upon our Government and our associated na- 
tions to apply their minds unto the great simple prin- 
ciples at the basis of a governed world, to state those 
principles, to agree upon them, to advertise them, espe- 
cially in enemy lands, as the principles for which they 
light. Once again we urge that such steps would not 
only work no harm to the military purposes we have in 
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mind, but, on the contrary, make the realization of those 
purposes possible. 

The principles are not difficult to phrase. President 
Wilson has done his best to do it, a bit late in the doing, 
but conspicuously done when done. The new Inter-. 
Allied War Council about to convene in Paris, with Mr. 
Wilson officially represented by Secretary Baker, could 
render no greater service toward the defeat of the Im- 
perial German Government than to unite clearly, defi- 
nitely, and unanimously upon the international program 
they believe in and fight for. That would unite our 
common energies, embarrass immeasurably the enemy, 
and make our victory possible. An international pro- 
gram conceived in the realm of international principles 
is the first condition of a military victory or any other 
victory. Our inability to realize this led to our colossal 
defeat in the East, and unless we realize this and act 
accordingly it may lead to a colossal military defeat in 
the West. 

This war cannot be won by arms alone. We need to 
improve upon the Bourbon brains that learned nothing 
and forgot nothing. Victories, like nations, grow out 
of the trust they win and merit. There can be no vic- 
tory worthy the name save in pursuit of an interna- 
tional program, internationally conceived, and interna- 
tionally agreed upon. Now is no time for suicidal in- 
ternational jealousies, indefiniteness, or intellectual 
sloth. We cannot return to the puerile theory of the 
"balance of power" now discredited by Wilson, Hertling, 
Asquith, and history itself; but there is a moral balance 
of power always to be reckoned with. This moral bal- 
ance of power includes, we shall do well to remember, 
the hopes and achievements of the Eussian Revolution. 
We must not forsake Russia nor accept a peace at her 
expense. Those great men and women who have stood 
out against autocracy and for a free and a democratic 
world reality, must not now be left to fight their fight 
alone. Our minds must be knit to theirs. If there be 
need for an interallied council for purposes of military 
efficiency, how much more is there need for an interna- 
tional council for constant definition and instant clarity 
of purpose. Our breakdown in Russia, if unheeded, 
may be more disastrous than it even now appears. 

It is unreasonable to suppose that the men and women 
who overthrew one Czar after years of heroic dangers 
and self-sacrifice will now submit willingly to another. 
For the time the ultra radicals are now in power in 
Russia, but ultras are never in power for long. The in- 
telligence of Russia will soon find a voice again and that 
to the discomfort of the German Imperialists. It is 
encouraging to us that our Ambassador has not left 
Russia. The fires of democracy have not gone out among 
that folk of great idealisms. The people of Russia need 
us and we them. 



EDITORIAL NOTES 

The Whip There are at least five phenomena 

Hand in Great relative to labor and the war that are 
Britain. worthy of a moment's notice. First, 

it is claimed that in case of another general election in 
England the labor party "could not come off so badly as 
not to hold the balance of power in the House of Com- 
mons." Second, Mr. Asquith warns the Liberal whips 
that a general election may occur in England within 
a few weeks. Third, one proposal of the recent inter- 
allied labor conference in London, as reported here, was 
for holding in a neutral country during hostilities "an 
international socialist and labor conference so consti- 
tuted as to inspire confidence." Fourth, it is reasonable 
to suppose that a conference of representatives of one 
side only, or in which all the Allies and at least two of 
the Central Powers were not represented, would not be 
considered as inspiring confidence. Fifth, it will be re- 
membered that one of the reasons why the last confer- 
ence of this sort fell through was that British labor 
representatives were refused passports by their govern- 
ment, in which at that time they did not "hold the bal- 
ance of power." These five items, carefully shaken up 
together and thrown upon the table, would seem to read 
that if British labor wants to meet enemy labor in a 
neutral conference this year, it will do it, or know the 
reason why. 



Chance to Save The Government is asking us to 

American \ en( [ eves to the navy. This is a very 

Warships. practical matter facing a practical 

people now nine months on the job of winning this war. 
As a result of these nine months we have the men, the 
money, the meals, the munition, and the morale. We 
shall soon have the ships, and we shall wish to use, to 
keep, and to protect these ships, and to save as far as 
possible our boys. The immediate outstanding fact is 
that if we protect our ships and save our boys, we must 
first defeat the submarine. If we defeat the subma- 
rine, we win the war. But the submarines are still sink- 
ing ships faster than they are being built. To defeat 
a submarine it first must be seen, and to see it is diffi- 
cult, for the only part of a submarine visible in time of 
real danger is the periscope, and the periscope is small, 
only two feet out of water, and usually colored like the 
water. The result is that every square foot of water 
needs constant watching. To watch every square foot 
of water means the widest possible use of binoculars, 
telescopes, and spy-glasses. It is desirable, indeed im- 
perative, that every seaman aboard a war vessel should 
have one of these instruments. The reason that every 
seaman is not provided with such a glass is that we can 



